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ARISTOTLE’S ‘LOST CHAPTER ON COMEDY’ 


An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy: With an Adap- 
tation of the Poetics, and a Translation of the 
‘Tractatus Coislinianus’. By Lane Cooper. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company (1922). Pp. 
xxi + 323. 

Like many another Lost Atlantis the chapter on 
comedy which Aristotle may have written to conclude 
his analysis of Poetics has lured many a searcher into 
waters beyond his depth. The present article is one 
more evidence of the siren-quality of the subject. 
Begun as a book-review, it has developed into the 
present critical article. The responsibility lies at 
the door of that mysterious document known as the 
‘Tractatus Coislinianus’. Until we have decided 
whether or not its more important sections are derived 
from Aristotle, we can not safely embark upon a 
reconstruction of Aristotle’s ‘Lost Chapter on Comedy’. 

When I began the study of Professor Lane Cooper’s 
book, An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy: With an 
Adaptation of the Poetics and a Translation of the 
‘Tractatus Coislinianus’, I was persuaded that this 
latter treatise was a valuable source, but that Pro- 
fessor Cooper’s method of adaptation was fantastic. 
In the end I completely reversed my opinions. This 
article will explain why I now believe that Professor 
Cooper has devised a surprisingly successful method for 
reconstructing the chapter on comedy in spite of what I 
consider to be an unwarranted veneration for the 
Tractatus Coislinianus. 


l 


It was like Professor Cooper to follow his edition of 
Meredith, An Essay on Comedy and the Uses of the 
Comic Spirit (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1918), by an effort to recover something more tangible 
and more complete than we have hitherto possessed of 
Aristotle’s theories regarding comedy. The modern and 
the ancient always walk for him hand in hand. It was 
also quite in his pioneering vein that he should leave 
the beaten track and give us something more than 
the usual collection of fragments, the usual discussions, 
Such material is fully 
provided; but it is thought of, and arranged, merely as 
an Introduction. The heart of the book (166-223) is a 


brilliant remodelling of the Poetics of Aristotle, a trans- | 


formation of a treatise mainly concerned with tragedy 
and the epic to one mainly concerned with comedy 
and the comic narrative. Professor Cooper has not 
only kept the general framework of'the Poetics in this 
remodelling, but also has repeated, phrase for phrase, 
its actual language. 

For the purpose he has revised his own earlier 
“Amplified Version’. If such a method appear at first 





1Aristotle On the Art of Poetry. An Amplified Version With 
Supplementary Illustrations (see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 7.40). 


thought to be altogether too mechanical, let it be 
remembered that a large part of the Poetics is equally 
applicable to both forms of drama. The process of 
adaptation Jeaves many paragraphs of the original 
quite unaltered. In some places only a shift of em- 
phasis is required; in others, the simple substitution 
of the word ‘comedy’ and the comic illustration for the 
word ‘tragedy’ and the tragic illustration is sufficient. 
The major and debatable propositions, to be sure, can 
not so easily be transferred from one type of drama 
to the other; it is the series of problems raised by 
the attempt to make such transference that calls 
for the searching studies which appear in Professor 
Cooper's Introduction?. 

We are not asked to consider this remodelled Poetics 
as Aristotle’s famous ‘lost book’ on comedy, but to 
consider it merely as ‘‘An Aristotelian Theory of 
Comedy’’. It is important to bear this difference in 
mind. Professor Cooper has accepted Mr. McMahon's 
evidence’ that the Poetics was never divided into two 
books. He insists, however (9-10), and rightly so, it 
seems to me, that Aristotle once gave fuller treatment 
to comedy, in a separate section (or sections) that 
has (have) been lost from the end of the Poetics. 
Personally, I should expect this chapter to resemble in 
form the separate chapter in our Poetics on the epic, 
being a brief recapitulation of the general principles, 
an enlargement of the principles more specifically 
applicable to this type of composition, and an addition 
of such matter as the separate genius of the type 
demands. Professor Cooper is perhaps inclined to 
believe that the lost chapter was more extensive than 
this and approached more nearly to the kind of re- 
statement that he has worked out by his adaptation. 
But he nowhere makes such a declaration, and so he 
permits us to conclude that it is the substance of the 
thought, not the form in which it appears, that he 
believes to be Aristotle's‘. The following quotations 
will adequately illustrate the results obtained by Pro- 
fessor Cooper’s method. 


. you might turn the amusing parts of Herodotus into 
verse, and you would still have a species of history... . 


2The contents of this Introduction are as follows: I. The Investi- 
gation of Literary Types (1-4); II. A Lost Aristotelian Discussion 
of Comedy (4-10); Hl. the Tractatus Coislinianus (10-15); IV. 
The Nature of the Present . yee (15-18); V. Aristotle and 
Aristophanes (18-41); VI. The Principles of the Present Recon- 
struction (41-45); VII. Fundamental Demands of Aristotle (45- 
53); VIII. the Quantitative Parts of Comedy (53-60); IX. The 
Effect of Comedy (60-098); X. Aristotle and Plato on Comedy 
(98-132); XI. Aristotle on Pleasure (132-140); XII. Scattered 
Passages in Aristotle with a Bearing on Comedy (140-150); XIII. 
References to Specific Comic Poets in Works Other than the Poetics 
(150-161); XIV. References to the Comic Chorus in Works other 
than the Poetics (161-162); XV. Scattered Passages on Laughter 
(162-165 

3A. P. McMahon, On the Second Book of Aristotle’s Poetics and 
the Source of Theophrastus’ Definition of Tragedy, Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology 28 (1917), 1-46 (see THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY I1.95). 

4He disclaims all intention of eying | ~ su dy rem F. M. Cornford, 
The Origin of Attic Comedy (see T LASSICAL WEEKLY 8. 
221-223) or Theodor Zielinski, Die G Sedtots der Altattischen 
Komédie (Leipzig, 1885). 
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<Chapter 9. I19I-192>. the discovery bringing 
friendship or enmity, and the reversal bringing success 
or failure, will most effectively occasion the pleasure 
and laughter which it is the function of comedy to 
arouse. <Chapter 11, 197>. .To be perfectly 
comic, accordingly, the plot must not have a double 
issue, fortunate for the better, unfortunate for the 
worse. And the change of fortune must be, not a fall 
from happiness to misfortune, but a transition from ill 
success to good....<Chapter 13, 200>. Since 
comedy is an imitation of men worse than the average, 
it is necessary for the comic poet to observe the method 
of successful caricaturists....<Chapter 15, 203>. 

These few excerpts will indicate the multitude of 
questions which Professor Cooper has raised for us to 
consider. Out of them I have selected for treatment in 
this article those upon which depends the argument 
for the inclusion of the Tractatus Coislinianus in the 
Aristotelian tradition. Sixty pages (224-286), follow- 
ing immediately his adaptation of the Poetics, Pro- 
fessor Cooper devotes to, first, a literal translation 
(224-226), and, then, an amplified and illustrated 
translation (227-286) of this document. It makes 
practically a volume within the larger volume and 
deserves separate consideration. There is always much 
to be said when wit and humor are pigeon-holed, and 
Professor Cooper has been lavish in distributing 
sparkles from Moliére, Shakespeare, and Aristophanes, 
as well as from other comic dramatists. But the 
fundamental problem to be settled is whether the 
Tractate does, or does not, contain material drawn from 
the chapters on Comedy which once concluded the 
Poetics of Aristotle. 

That the Tractate bears some relation to the work of 
Aristotle was obvious to its discoverer, J. A. Cramer, 
who found it among philosophic odds and ends con- 
tained in a tenth century manuscript belonging to 
the De Coislin Collection (hence the name of the 
treatise) in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 
Cramer published it inconspicuously at the end of the 
first volume (pages 403-406) of his Anecdota Graeca 
e Codd. Manuscriptis Regiae Parisiensis (Oxford, 
1839-1841). Greater importance was first attributed 
to it by J. Bernays, half a century later, who, though a 
severe critic of certain portions, esteemed the rest 
sufficiently Aristotelian to use it as the basis of his 
attempt to restore the ‘lost chapters’ on comedy’. 
As a result of his arguments the Tractate was added 
to the Teubner text of the Poetics by J. Vahlen, in his 
third edition (1885). Improved texts were published 
by G. Kaibel® and J. Kayser’, upon the basis of which 
Professor Cooper has made his translation. W. G. 
Rutherford enthusiastically incorporated part of it in 
his Scholia Aristophanica III. A Chapter in the 
History of Annotation (London, 1905). Finally, 
W. J. M. Starkie not only devoted thirty-six pages 
(xxxviii-Ixxiv) of his monumental edition of Aristo- 
phanes’s Acharnians (London, Macmillan, 1909) 
to this ‘summary, mutilated and misunderstood in 
parts, of Aristotle’s analysis of the laughter in comedy” 


5See his Erganzung zu Aristoteles’ Poetik, in Zwei Abhandlungen 
tuber die Aristotelische Theorie des Drama, 133-186 (Berlin, 1880). 

6Comicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, I (Berlin, Weidmann, 
1899). 

7De Veterum Arte Poetica Quaestiones Selectae (Leipsic, 1906) 


(xxxviii), but also used it for the framework of his 
Presidential Address before the Dublin branch of 
the British Empire Shakespearean Society (1920)8, 
Little wonder that Professor Cooper decided that the 
Tractatus Coislinianus could not be ignored in any 
effort to reconstruct Aristotle's views on comedy, 

Now the Tractate is an odd document. It is such qa 
schematic table as we think of usually in a family 
genealogy or a representation of manuscript relation. 
ships. The field of poetry is analyzed under the two 
main headings of ‘mimetic’ and ‘non-mimetic’, and 
these are further divided into their various types, their 
relationships being indicated by lines drawn in the well- 
understood manner. In other words, the Tractate has 
clearly the appearance of being an analysis of a treatise 
on comedy which opened with a consideration of 
the relationship of comedy to other forms of drama 
(tragedy, mime, satyr-play) and of drama as a whole 
to the still broader topic of poetry. Again and again 
the language reminds us of Aristotle’s Poetics; but as 
frequently we are confronted with topics like the mime 
or the satyr-play which do not appear in our Poetics, 
and we find omissions of most of what the Poetics 
does contain. Professor Cooper realises these dis- 
crepancies; yet he thinks some gold can be separated 
from the dross even here, and goes so far as to maintain 
(11) that ‘‘.. .among the vestiges of a theory of comedy 
that have come down to us in the Greek tradition 
(aside from the Poetics of Aristotle and the Philebus 
of Plato) it is, not merely for historical purposes, but in 
itself, by far the most important”. One of his principal 
aims in publishing the present work was to make 
the Tractate accessible in translation to students 
of literature. Even so, he is not willing to follow 
Bernays in subordinating the statements in the Poetics 
to those in the Tractate. Aristotle’s treatment of 
comedy in the main will have been what results from 
adapting the Poetics; the Tractate must be used to 
supplement or help in the process of adaptation. It 
seems to me that Professor Cooper's attitude is much 
saner than that of Bernays; but I can not find in 
the Tractate that ‘‘guide, philosopher, and friend” 
which he has led us to expect. If there are any places 
where the adapter needs help, they are those where he 
must substitute something for the famous definition 
of tragedy (Poetics, Chapter 6) and for the specific 
sources of the tragic emotions (Poetics, Chapter 14). 
I propose to consider at length the Tractate’s help in 
these two test passages. 

IT 

The Definition—-The Tractate contains a definition 
of comedy built exactly on the lines of the definition 
of tragedy in the Poetics. But so, corrupt is the text 
that before it can be translated the following emen- 
dations are required: -yedolas for ‘yedolov, péyedos 
éxovons for peyébous redelov, the addition of ndvopéry 
oyy, xwpis éxdorw Tov elddv év rots poplas for xwpls 
éxdorou T&v popiwy év Tots el5eor, and the addition of od. 
Indeed, wherever we can control the definition by 

8An Aristotelian Analysis of the Comic. Illustrated from Aris- 


tophanes, Rabelais, Shakespeare and Moliére, in Hermathena, 
No. 42 (1920), 26-51. 
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the Poetics, not one phrase is properly rendered in the 
Tractate. Having made these emendations, Professor 
Cooper translates the whole definition as follows (224): 

Comedy is an imitation of an action that is ludicrous 
and imperfect, of sufficient length, [in embellished 
language,| the several kinds [of embellishment being] 
separately [found] in the [several] parts lof the play]; 
{directly presented] by persons acting, and not [given] 
through narrative; through pleasure and laughter 
effecting the purgation of the like emotions. It has 
Jaughter for its mother. 

While the definition, thus emended, makes sense, 
there are further operations to be performed upon it 
before Professor Cooper will admit it to his adaptation. 
(1) To define any kind of drama as ‘imperfect’ (dyoipov) 
is to sin against Aristotle’s cardinal artistic principle of 
organic unity. Hence we convert black into white and 
write in our adapted definition (179) ‘‘organically 
complete” for ‘‘imperfect’’. (2) Almost as inacceptable 
is the final statement that comedy “has laughter for 
its mother’. Just before this definition of comedy in 
the Tractate stands a mutilated abridgement of Ari- 
stotle’s definition of tragedy to which has been added 
from some extraneous source: ‘It has grief for its 
mother’. The two statements belong together. They 
are not to be regarded as Aristotle’s; and Professor 
Cooper drops this sentence from his adapted definition. 

After we have toiled through these transformations, 
what is there that, we find, the Tractate has contributed 
to the definition of comedy? With the possible ex- 
ception of two phrases which we have not vet con- 
sidered the Tractate has not helped the adaptation in a 
single particular; the definition of comedy has been 
made to resemble the definition of tragedy in defiance 
of, not by the aid of, the Tractate. 

Of the two phrases whose consideration I have 
reserved until now, the less significant is the Tractate’s 
use of mpdiews yedoi<as> where mpdtews omovdaias 
stands in the Poetics (49 b 24): ‘Comedy is an imi- 
tation of an action that is ludicrous, tragedy of an 
action that is serious’. 
factory. As a matter of technical fact, however, the 
Poetics always uses gaddos as the dramatic opposite of 
grovéaios®?. And we can actually find in the Poetics 
Aristotle’s own wording for this part of the definition 


Superficially, this seems satis- 


of comedy (49 a 32): ‘H 6€ xwuwdia dorw womrep elropev 
biunois pavdorépwr. As tragedy is not defined 
as an imitation of an action that is sorrowful or 
fearful, so comedy should not be defined as the ‘‘imi- 
tation of an action that is ludicrous (or mirthful)’’. 
To Aristotle’s mind tragedy deals with noble actions, 
comedy with follies. Professor Cooper translates the 
above sentence (176: I follow exactly his use of type- 
fonts), “Comedy, as has been said, is an artistic imi- 
tation of persons of an inferior moral bent...’’ But 
three pages further on (179), under the influence of the 
Tractate, he substitutes ‘‘ludicrous’’ for ‘‘morally 
inferior’ and regularly thereafter uses the same word 
So here the Tractate is found to be doing 


my 


“ludicrous 





*%Ingram Bywater's Index, in his edition of the Poetics, s. v. 
Gmovdaios, gives one apparent exception to this rule (in 48 b 
34), but actually the antithesis there is between poyos and 70 
YeXotov, 


worse than rendering no assistance. It is perverting 
the true Aristotle. 

Under these conditions we do not turn in any sanguine 
frame of mind to examine the Tractate’s offering for 
the important final phrase of the definition—the cathar- 
sis of the emotions in comedy. In Professor Cooper's 
translation (224) it is this: ‘‘...through pleasure and 
laughter effecting the purgation of the like emotions 

”. The Tractate substitutes 7dov% and yédws for 
édeos and $éfos: ‘pleasure’ and ‘laughter’ for ‘pity’ and 
‘fear’! Professor Cooper accepts this with amplifying 
qualifications for his adapted definition (179): ‘‘...At 
all events, the end of comedy is to arouse laughter 
by the right means, and to give pleasure to the ju- 
dicious...’’ But the qualifying words are omitted (1) 
when the phrase is taken up for further analysis (194) 
in 52 a 2: ‘‘...Comedy is an imitation, not only of 
a complete action, but of incidents that arouse pleasure 
and laughter..."’; (2) when the contribution of the 
element of discovery to the dramatic effect is stated 
(197) in 52 a 38: ‘‘...But the discovery bringing 
friendship or enmity, and the reversal bringing success 
or failure, will most effectively occasion the pleasure 
and laughter which it is the function of comedy to 
arouse...’’; (3) when the ideal structure of a drama is 
taken up (200) in 52 b 32: ‘‘.. .and this synthesis must 
he imitative of occurrences that arouse pleasure and 
laughter—for therein lies the distinctive function of this 
kind of imitation. ..'’; and (4) when the proper means 
of securing this effect are treated (201) in 53 b 5: 
‘‘...one who simply hears the story must thrill with 
pleasure, and be moved to laughter, at what occurs. . .”’ 
In these passages the substituted words do not possess 
the challenging, specific directness of the original 
‘pity’ and ‘fear’, but they are not offensive. 

Greater difficulty is met when we attempt the substi- 
stution of corresponding adjectives. As long as the 
thought is general, the inadequacy of ‘‘pleasure and 
laughter” is not revealed. But let the thought become 
definite, and the words have to be changed. For 
example, ‘‘beautiful’” replaces ‘‘pleasing’’ when Spec- 
tacle is under consideration (201) in 53 b 1. Now 
consider the statement in the Poetics where Aristotle 
begins to analyse the emotions of ‘pity’ and ‘fear’ 
(53 b 11). In order to be consistent Professor Cooper 
should have written, ‘The poet must arouse that 
pleasure which is derived from pleasure and laughter’. 
Naturally, he could not present to us this nonsense. 
Therefore he suppresses the second (and more im- 
portant) ‘pleasure’, writing ‘‘...the pleasure which is 
characteristic of comedy comes fron the arousal of 
laughter...” 

Pleasure and laughter are not specific emotions like 
pity and fear. They will not fit, therefore, into the 
adaptation of the content of Dianoia (56 a 37) where 
the Poetics names as one branch of the subject rd 
wd0n wapackevafey olov éreov  PoBov } dpyhv kal boa 
roadra. Although the reference here is to the aim 
of the characters rather than to that of the poet, 
if the Tractate had provided us with genuine equiv- 
alents, they would fit into just such a list of the emo- 


tions as this. It is interesting to observe Professor 
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Cooper’s adaptation of this list (210): ‘‘...to arouse 
one another’s emotions, such as love, or cupidity, or 
anger, or the like...’’ Pleasure and laughter are quite 
naturally omitted. In passing we should notice that 
Aristotle's list of the emotions names anger in addition 
to pity and fear. There may be some significance in 
this. 

Professor Cooper fully recognizes (60) that ‘‘The 
specific effect of each kind of mimetic art is some kind 
of pleasure—the kind of pleasure appropriate to that 
art. The proper effect of comedy, then, is some form 
of pleasure. . ."’ (the italics are mine). Professor Cooper, 
we note, does not say that ‘pleasure in general’ is 
the effect of comedy, but that ‘Some form of pleasure 
is the effect’. It is hard to see how, if this be granted, 
the general word ‘pleasure’ can be used of comedy any 
more than of tragedy. I seem to detect in Professor 
Cooper’s argument an inclination to interpret this 
pleasure more specifically as beauty. I have already 
called attention to one substitution of ‘‘beautiful’’ for 
“pleasing”. In his Introduction also (71-76) Pro- 
fessor Cooper emphasises as an integral part of the 
pleasure of comedy beauty of language, costume, 
music, etc. But this contribution to pleasure is omitted 
from the definition which replaces the definition of pity 
(200), and in which only the most general sort of 
happiness can be discovered: ‘‘...we are pleased at 
observing the success of one like ourselves...’’ This 
is wise; for beauty is certainly more inherent in the 
the nature of tragedy than in that of comedy. ‘The 
ludicrous is a part of the ugly’, says the authentic 
Aristotle (Chapter 5), or, as Professor Cooper para- 
phrases (61), ‘‘The pleasure of comedy is associated 
with the perception of a defect or ugliness that is 
neither painful nor injurious. It is associated with 
our sense of disproportion’’. 

This is the blind alley to which we are led by the first 
of the two words offered us by the Tractate. 

It is not so very different a will 0’ the wisp that we 
pursue when we look into the second word, ‘laughter’. 

Laughter is an act, not an emotion. Like the tears 
of the spectator at a tragedy, laughter is the outward 
and visible sign of an inner irresistible impulse. Ari- 
stotle is probing deeper than the tears. He does not 
state the function of tragedy to be to make us cry. 
Nor would he state the function of comedy to be to 
make us laugh. When the proper emotional stimulus is 
applied, tears and laughter follow as a matter of 
course; they are not those stimuli. Professor Cooper is 
When he is left to his own con- 
‘* |. This effect may be de- 
An outward aspect 
Therefore, 


well aware of this. 
clusions, he writes (61), 
scribed as psycho-physiological. 
of it is laughter’’ (the italics are mine). 
when he comes to set down in the great definition 
(179) these two words of the Tractate—which he so 
freely adopts elsewhere—, he hesitates, writing, 
‘*_.(2) And as for the end or function resulting from 
the imitation of such an object in such a medium and in 
such a manner, it is to arouse, and by arousing to 
relieve, the emotions proper to comedy...” But 
then the shadow of the Tractate descends upon him 
and he adds, as I have already said, half-heartedly, “At 


all events, the end of comedy is to arouse laughter by 
the right means, and to give pleasure to the judi- 
CiouUs.«. 

However, in spite of his reliance on the Tractate, 
Professor Cooper has made, I believe, real progress 
toward identifying the elusive psychological reactions 
which, as pity and fear intervene between the deed of 
horror and the tears, constitute the middle step be- 
tween the ludicrous act and the laughter. 

Admitting (132) that ‘*... Aristotle nowhere clearly 
reveals his conception of the specific pleasure arising 
from comedy...’’, and recognising (65) the possibility 
that he, ‘‘.. .like the modern psychologist, was baffled, 
could not explain the nature of comedy by its effect 
upon the human organism (soul and body), and hence 
could give no definition of comedy parallel to his 
definition of tragedy”’, Professor Cooper will not leave 
the question there, without surveying the materials at 
our disposal, and eliciting every hint that they contain. 
He studies (60-98) all the pertinent passages in other 
works of Aristotle, in Plato, in Cicero and Quintilian, in 
Iamblichus and Proclus Diadochus, and calls upon 
Moliére’s comedies, Croce’s Aesthetic, and Freud’s 
Wit and its Relation to the Unconscious to help lighten 
the darkness. The conclusion of his admirable study is 
summarised in his note on the definition (181): ‘‘...as 
men in daily life are accustomed to suffer from a sense 
of disproportion, it is this that is relieved or purged 
away by the laughter of comedy; for comedy (witness 
the comic mask) distorts proportions...’’ I believe 
that his argument actually yields more than this; 
but, as these emotions are only retrievable, if at all, 
through discovering their sources, I shall turn to the 
second of our test passages in the Tractate. 

(To be concluded) 


Brown UNIVERSITY KENDALL K. SMITH 





REVIEWS 


The Roman Imperial Coinage. Vol. I. Augustus to 
Vitellius. By Harold Mattingly and Edward A. 
Sydenham. London: Spink and Son, Ltd. (1923). 
Pp. v + 279. Plates XVI (Containing 275 Figures). 
In their monograph, The Roman Imperial Coinage, 

Vol. I. Augustus to Vitellius, Messrs. Mattingly and 
Sydenham have set themselves the task of classifying 
the coinage of the Roman Emperors by mints and 
dates. Every student of that coinage will welcome a 
speedy fulfilment of their object. The work of Cohen 
was primarily adapted for use by collectors, and, while it 
is handy for the identification of individual specimens, 
it gives very little help on the historical and economic 
sides of numismatics. There was a very definite need 
for a more scientific treatment of the available ma- 
terial, and so much of the book by Messrs. Mattingly 
and Sydenham as has appeared gives reason to hope 
that this need will be met. 

In an Introduction of forty pages the main historical 
questions concerning the issue of coins by the Em- 
perors are summarily but clearly discussed, together 
with the organization of the mints, the art and selection 
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of the types, and the metals, denominations, and 
weights. There is, also, a useful section on forgeries. 
Though there are, naturally, some debatable points in 
this Introduction, it may be recommended as worthy 
of careful study and as full of valuable matter. 

The arrangement of the coins under the various 
Emperors is not very easy to follow at first, but the 
book is fully indexed and a little practice soon enables 
the reader to track down any particular type. The 
slight inconvenience which may be caused is more than 
compensated by the extra light thrown on the relation 
of the various issues and their historical significance. 
Though the authors do not claim to have provided a 
Corpus, they have made a notable advance on Cohen 
in the number of varieties catalogued, and it will 
probably be easy to fit into their scheme any fresh 
types which may be discovered. 
OxrorD, ENGLAND 


J. G. MILNE 


The Pagan Background of Early Christianity. By 
W.R. Halliday. Liverpool: The University Press of 
Liverpool Ltd.; London: Hodder and Stoughton Ltd. 
(1925). Pp. xvi + 334. 12 shillings, 6 pence. 
Was Christianity a revolution or an evolution? 

Professor Halliday begins and ends his latest volume, 

The Pagan Background of Farly Christianity, with 

the assertion that it was a revolution. Yet he fills the 

greater part of the book with evidences of the re- 
semblance between Christianity and the ‘‘higher 

Paganism”’, and he takes a rather spiteful fling at a 

recent work of an American scholar who chooses to 

present the materials that exhibit the dissimilarities 
of the two types of culture and shows himself ‘‘devoid of 
any sympathetic understanding of pagan thought and 
literature’ (3). How explain the apparent incon- 
sistency? It must be admitted that theological pre- 

possessions may easily affect the historian’s picture of a 

civilization. From the first to the twentieth century 

Roman paganism has thus suffered. It is equally true 

that unguarded appreciation may distort as effectually 

as unjust criticism. Professor Halliday can hardly be 
accused of overpraising the culture he describes. 

He exhibits, rather, due appreciation of both Christian- 

ity and paganism. Since it is so much easier and more 

popular to point out the evil rather than the good in an 
ancient and alien civilization and since the sins of 
paganism have been so often and so vigorously de- 
nounced, he is fully justified in adopting the more 
recent fashion and describing (2) ‘‘not the points of 
difference and conflict, but the no less essential bonds 
which linked Christianity with the life and thought 
of contemporary paganism...” It is a more gracious 
and ‘Christian’, as well as a more useful task, as Pro- 
fessor Halliday successfully demonstrates by example. 

He presents persuasively the importance of environ- 
mental influences in the development of Christianity. 

One can not understand the success of the humble 

Christian missionaries in the midst of the imposing 

structure of ancient civilization unless he realize how 

much the conquered faiths resembled their conqueror. 

If Professor Halliday fails to show how the surviving 





region all but lost its identity in achieving its victory, 
that may well be excused as being no part of his theme. 

Indeed there is little in the work to criticize unless it 
be the omission of this or that concerning the im- 
portance of which there might be question. The one 
thing of which the reviewer would complain is that the 
non-literary sources have been all but totally ignored. 
The inscriptions are sparingly used, the papyri hardly 
at all. The reference (290) to the great Paris Magic 
Papyrus suggests to the reader a wrong inference both 
concerning the character of the document and con- 
cerning Dieterich’s claim with regard to it!. What 
Dieterich, in his Mithrasliturgie, maintained, that one 
section of it contains Mithraic elements, is hardly so 
much as Professor Halliday himself asserts (290). 
In view of the fact that Christianity spread at the 
beginning almost solely among the common people, a 
picture of the ‘‘Pagan Background of Early Christian- 
ity” is hardly adequate if it is drawn mainly from 
literary sources. It is hardly true, for example, that in 
“‘society as a whole, the dominant note was scepticism 
and irreligion...” (174), unless by ‘“‘society’”’ one 
means ‘high society”. But the field is large. The book 
is so packed with pertinent quotations as well as wise 
and independent generalizations and so marked by 
the absence of the irrelevant and inconsequential that 
one can hardly demand that its already crowded pages 
shall be further loaded. 

Professor Halliday’s fresh and vivid treatment 
makes the past live again. One who has roamed off the 
beaten track in the Near East can fully appreciate 
(79) ‘“‘the delightfully comic miracle of St. John in 
the Apocryphal Acts..."’, that for a night restrained 
the bugs in the bed of a wayside inn. How modern is 
the remark of Petronius, that ‘‘college makes complete 
fools of our young men, because they see and hear 
nothing of ordinary life there...’’ (196). Professor 
Halliday’s vigorous and independent treatment of 
disputed issues is well illustrated by his discussion of the 
relations of early Christianity to secular learning and 
science and of the rebound of scepticism, into credulity 
and superstition (169, 174). 

Professor Halliday’s previous contributions to the 
interpretation of the ancient world, Greek Divination 
(1922), The Growth of the Greek City (1923), Folklore 
Studies Ancient and Modern (1924), as well as the 
chapter on Greek religion and mythology in the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, Volume 2, are a sufficient 
guarantee of his scholarship. The basis of the work 
under review was a series of lectures delivered at 
the University of Liverpool on behalf of the Liverpool 
Board of Biblical Studies. It was prepared for publi- 
cation at the Widener Library of Harvard University, 
‘‘a model of convenient organization’’. It is intended 
primarily for ‘‘the educated clerical or general reader”’. 
But the professional student of antiquity can learn 
something from both its matter and its manner. 

The first four chapters discuss the general problem 


<!On this matter see — Riess’s comments, THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 20.56. 

<*In THE © cent WEEKLY 20.168- 169 Professor Hadasits set 
forth a view akin to that held by Professor McCown. ae 
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of the relations of Christianity to paganism and describe 
the imperial administration, municipalities, guilds, 
communications, societv and social ethics. On the 
subjects of the last six chapters the author confesses 
that he writes con amore. One may add that, if possible, 
he is here even more interesting and suggestive than in 
the earlier chapters. The chapter on Eastern and 
Western Elements in Graeco-Roman _ Civilization 
(142-167) is an excellent summary of the outstanding 
characteristics of Hellenistic civilization. A discussion 
of The Decline of Rationalism (168-209) and the moral 
and religious emphasis in current philosophy prepares 
for one of the best chapters in the book, on Union with 
God, and the Immortality of the Soul (210-233), that is 
on the dominant mysticism of the period. The chapter 
on The Mystery Religions (234-280) presents the 
significant features which these faiths have in common, 
while that on Mithraism (281-311) singles out one 
of the most important for more detailed description. 
The point is well taken (282) that ‘‘the relative im- 
portance of Mithraism has been exaggerated.... To 
suggest, with Renan, that there was ever any serious 
probability of Western Civilization becoming Mith- 
raistic in the sense in which it became Christian is 
almost ludicrously unhistorical’”. An all too brief 
chapter on The Similarity of Christian and Pagan 
Ritual (312-323) closes a book which makes a real con- 
tribution as a popular discussion of a well worn theme. 


PaciFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION, a oe 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA C. C. McCown 





THE GREEK TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The successive editions of Eberhard Nestle’s Intro- 
duction to the Greek New Testament present an in- 
structive exhibit of the development of the textual 
criticism of the New Testament within the last thirty 
years. The latest edition, completely revised, re- 
arranged, and rewritten by Ernst von Dobschitz, of 
Halle, marks a decided change also in the method of 
presenting the materials and setting forth the history 
of the text!. This ‘fourth edition’ is, in fact, a new work. 

When in 1go1, the English translation of the second 
German edition of 1899 was made, it was still possible 
to say that there were no extant examples of New 
Testament passages preserved on ostraka. The third 
German edition had to record several such fragments on 
the ‘‘writing material of the poor’. The English 
edition had no plates of papyrus fragments of the text. 
The third German edition published last among its 
plates the Philadelphia page of a late third century 
papyrus book containing the beginning of Matthew, 
and the Harvard amulet containing Romans 1.1-6, 
which in the new edition have the place of honor as 
Plates I and II. But Nestle’s third edition gives no 
list of papyrus witnesses to the text, whereas von 
Dobschtitz can enumerate thirty-two, a large pro- 
portion of them older than the oldest complete manu- 
script. 

1 Eberhard Nestle’s Einfihrung in das Griechische Neue Tes- 
tament, 4. Auflage Vollig Umbearbeitet von Ernst von Dobschutz, 


mit 20 Handschriftentafeln. Gdéttingen: Vandenhoeck and 
Ruprecht (1923). Pp. 160. 


The new work offers first a brief but illuminating 
history of the text, from its conjectural beginnings to 
recent proposals for a new critical edition. There 
follows a concise description of the textual materials, in 
part covering again the same ground. Last comes a 
discussion of the methods of textual criticism with 
pertinent examples of their application to the New 
Testament. The new edition lacks many of the in- 
teresting and often unique details with which Nestle 
enlivened his pages. But the rearrangement and the 
setting of much discussion of detail in small type has 
worked a great saving of space, so that the present 
edition contains only 160 pages as against 298 in the 
third. Yet it is a valuable work of reference, almost 
capable of serving as a substitute for Gregory’s Text- 
kritik. 

PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION, 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


C. C. McCown 





The Position of the Possessive Pronoun in Cicero's 
Orations. By Edgar Allen Menk. Grand Forks, 
North Dakota: Normanden Publishing Company 
(1925). Pp. 71. 

If genius is, indeed, the infinite capacity for taking 
pains, then the author of the dissertation entitled 
The Position of The Possessive Pronoun in Cicero's 
Orations, submitted to the Graduate College of the 
University of Iowa, may with reason lay claim to 
the possession of the divine spark. He has plodded 
with obvious enthusiasm through all Cicero’s extant 
speeches, and he gives this reviewer, at least, the im- 
pression that he wishes all of them were extant! The 
results of his toil are set forth with precision, succinct- 
ness, and orderliness. The results are, also, abundantly 
bolstered by citations of chapter and verse, and 
adorned with seventeen tables. 

Dr. Menk’s conclusions are as follows (71): 


I. The following possessive is unemphatic and is 
used for the sake of clearness. 

Exceptions: 

(a) When the following possessive is separated from 
its substantive by a demonstrative pronoun, the 
possessive is emphatic. 

(b) When the following possessive, as an appositive 
modifier, is in strong contrast with another word or 
expression, the two often joined by correlatives, it is 
emphatic. 

(c) When a possessive pronoun is in strong contrast 
with another word or expression and the writer wishes 
to show such contrast by the chiastic arrangement, 
the possessive is often placed after its noun to produce 
the chiastic order. 

Il. When the possessive pronoun precedes its 
substantive it is emphatic. Emphasis is made clear 
by repetition of the possessive with another noun, by 
contrast expressed or implied, by the use of strengthen- 
ing adverbs, by separation of the possessive from its 
noun or by chiasmus. Emphasis is made especially 
clear in contrast by the use of correlatives and by 
chiasmus. Sua in the phrase sua sponte is always 
emphatic in Cicero’s Orations. 

Exceptions: 

When the preceding possessive is itself preceded by 
emphatic words modifying the same substantive, 
such as demonstrative, identifying, intensive pronouns, 
adjectives of quantity or any modifying word which by 
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contrast or otherwise is emphatic, it is then unem- 
phatic. 

Unfortunately, it is necessary to note that this other- 
wise careful and scholarly monograph is marred 
throughout by a great number of errors in punctu- 
ation, and at several points by a clumsy and infelici- 
tous style. In spite of these shortcomings, the little 
book is of real value to those who are interested in 
Latin word-order. 

WakE Forest COLLEGE, HvuBert McNEILL PoTeEat 


WakE Forest, NorRTH CAROLINA - 





English and Latin. By Marbury B. Ogle. New 
York and London: The Century Company (1926). 
Pp. vili + 190. 

The volume entitled English and Latin represents 
Professor Ogle’s individual contribution to the Century 
College Latin Series, of which he is the General Editor. 
The dedication reads: Dis Manibus Basil Lanneau 
Gildersleeve Kirby Flower Smith Pro Pietate. 

The plan and the purpose of the material presented 
in the book are stated in the Preface (vii) as follows: 
... Its aim is to awaken the student of Latin to a 
curiosity about language as language and to challenge 
him to think more carefully about the character of 
Latin and of his own English by bringing the differences 
between them into high relief.... This sort of in- 
tellectual curiosity can best be aroused by constant 
practice in the translation of English into Latin, 
but the English should preferably be that to which 
the student is accustomed and deal with facts and 
ideas which are a part of his own experience... . 

Lesson I (13-15) presents a clear and helpful dis- 
cussion of English and Latin modes of expression, 
the numerous fundamental differences in the idiomatic 
structures of the two languages,and the vital importance, 
in prose composition, of strict attention to the trans- 
lation of thought rather than of mere words. The 
lessons which follow deal respectively with the nomi- 
native and accusative, the indicative and subjunctive in 
independent sentences, questions, the dative and the 
use of tenses, the genitive, the ablative, pronouns, 
coérdinate sentences, subordination and the sequence 
of tenses, object and causal sentences, the final sentence, 
the consecutive sentence, temporal clauses (ante- 
cedent and subsequent action), temporal clauses 
(contemporaneous action and cum-constructions), con- 
ditional sentences, conditional sentences of comparison 
In each section there is 
into 


and concessive sentences. 
abundant illustrative material for translation 
Latin. 

The last lesson offers nineteen connected passages, 
and is followed by a thoroughly satisfactory Vocabu- 
lary and a carefully prepared Index. 

In general, the book appears to me to be admirable 
for advanced students, but a bit too difficult for the 
average College class. In each lesson there are from 
six to ten pages of discussion and explanation—lucid 
and illuminating—but pretty strong food for the 
collegian in this day and time. Certainly in those 
sections of the country where the pedagogists rage 
and the vocationalists imagine a vain thing, and Latin 


is barely tolerated, much more elementary pabulum 
must be served in the composition courses, and in 
much smaller quantities. 
The book is attractively printed. 
Wake Forest COoLLece, Hupert MCNEILL POTEAT 
Wake Forest, NoRTH CAROLINA 





Letters of a Roman Gentleman, Selected From the 
of Cicero, and Translated by 
Boston and New York: 
Pp. xxvii + 


Correspondence 

Arthur Patch McKinlay. 

Houghton Mifflin Company (1926). 

249. One Map, Four Illustrations. 

In his Letters of a Roman Gentleman Professor 
McKinlay presents a translation of selected portions 
of the correspondence of Cicero. He says (Preface, 
Vv, Vi): 

With the passing years I have come to believe that 
others might like. to share with me the joy I have 
in the letters of Cicero; hence I offer this collection, 
which includes the portions of his correspondence most 
significant for their humor, literary excellence, and 
pertinency to present-day problems... . 

The selections so far as possible have been made 
with a view to giving a complete story of Cicero's life as 
revealed in his letters. ... 

...Thus fewer than a quarter of the letters have 
been included, many of these only in part. Not only 
letters but paragraphs, sentences, and parts of sentences 
have gone by the board. In keeping with my purpose 
of making a readable book, I have avoided signs of 
omission. As a substitute for footnotes I have in- 
serted many comments in the text of the letters, All 
matter enclosed within parenthetical marks is mine, 
not Cicero’s. 

Following the Introduction (xiii-xviii), in which 
there is a brief summary of the history of the Republic 
and of Cicero’s contribution to it, there is a ‘‘Reader’s 
Guide’, wherein the letters presented in the book are 
classified—as Famous Letters, Humorous Letters, 
Letters of Interest to Students of Shakespeare, etc. 
A complete chronological table occupies pages xxv- 
XXVil. 

Professor McKinlay follows Tyrrell and Purser in 
dividing Cicero’s life into six periods. He assigns to 
ach period a chapter, containing three or four pages of 
introductory material, numerous letters, and paren- 
thetical sections in elucidation of the text. He has 
succeeded admirably, I think, in doing what he set out 
to do, namely, to produce a readable and interesting 
book. The work has the further merit of presenting, in 
a form at once entertaining and illuminating, as 
complete and satisfactory a panorama of Cicero's life 
and of the last years of the Republic as one could wish. 

It seems to me that, in his effort to achieve read- 
ableness, Professor McKinlay has occasionally gone a 
bit too near colloquialism. Thus, he writes (176): 
‘* Whereupon, Cicero sensing a repetition of what 
went on during the contest with Caesar hauled in his 
horns...’’ That sentence serves quite well to illustrate 
another flaw in the book—repeated disregard of the 
orthodox rules for the use of the comma. Further, I 
noted an inconsistency or two, such as ‘‘Cicero junior” 
(158) and “Cicero, Jr.”” (248). There are a few bits of 
infelicitous writing, as, for example (114), ‘‘...This 
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decision of Cicero's is to his everlasting credit and does 
him no less honor than when he later defied Anthony 
to mortal combat’, and (249) ‘‘...Absolutism would 
have swamped Britain more than once if the stiff- 
necked Englishmen would have stood for a standing 
army...” 

Some readers will possibly cavil at the omission 
from Cicero’s Letters of clauses, sentences, and para- 
graphs, and at the exceedingly free character, through- 
out, of the ‘‘translation”. I do not object to these 
features of the book, for they unquestionably con- 
tribute to its general appeal, which is further en- 
hanced by attractive printing and binding. It seems a 
pity there is no Index. 


WakE Forest COLLEGE, HvuBERT MCNEILL POTEAT 
WakKE Forest, NORTH CAROLINA 





The Business Life of Ancient Athens. By George M. 
Calhoun. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press (1926). Pp. x + 175. 

The contents of Professor Calhoun’s volume, The 
Business Life of Ancient Athens, are as follows: Part I. 
The Course of Economic Evolution in Greece (7-39); 
Part II. The Athenian Grain Trade (43-77); Part III. 
Banks and Bankers (81-131); Mines and Mining 
(135-170); Index (173-175). 

The author tells us in his Foreword that 

This collection of little sketches...is not inany sensea 
scientific investigation into the economic and industrial 
history of Athens. It is merely an attempt to give the 
general reader. ..an intelligible account of the way in 
which business and finance were carried on in Athens 
in the fourth century before Christ.... 

Since the general field of trade and commerce has 
been comparatively neglected by students of ancient 
Greek life who write in the English language, the 
publication of such studies is welcome. Of special 
value are the portions of the little book that are de- 
voted to Banks and Banking and Mines and Mining. 

The reader will realize, as perhaps he has not done 
before, the development, importance, and standing of 
commercial activities in ancient Athens which helped 
to make possible the great achievements in the arts. 
From these pages one will see further proof, too, of the 
error of the traditional view that trade, commerce, 
labor, etc., were held in disrepute. 

The reviewer appreciates the reasons which in- 
fluenced the author to exclude footnotes and references 
to ancient literature and modern studies. It does seem 
to him, however, that a brief bibliography (other than 
the mention in the Foreword [vii] of Dr. Walter 





Leaf's discussion of banking [Proceedings of the 
Classical Association <of England>, 1921] and M. 
Ardaillon’s monograph, Les Mines du Laurion dans 
l’Antiquité [Paris, 1897], would have been an easy and 
very desirable addition. 


BARNARD COLLEGE, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LARUE VAN Hook 





The Ancient Greeks and the Evolution of Standards in 
Business. By George M. Calhoun. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company (1926). Pp. 103. 

In a little volume of small pages and large print 
Professor Calhoun, of the University of California, 
presents to a larger public a lecture which he delivered 
at his own University, on The Ancient Greeks and the 
Evolution of Standards in Business. The address is 
one of a series, The Barbara Weinstock Lectures 
on the Morals of Trade, ‘‘dealing with the various 
phases of the moral law in its bearing on business 
life under the new economic order. ..’’ For his audience 
of intelligent and interested laymen the author gives 
a sensible and pleasantly written account of Athenian 
business life, its ideals and practices. 

Ancient records are drawn upon to reveal certain 
swindling merchants and shyster lawyers, and to show 
that not all Athenian business and professional men 
were honest and honorable! 

Naturally enough, in a lecture devoted to general- 
izations there are certain minor statements that one 
may question. For example, we read (55) that Athens 
in the fourth century was ‘‘a city of perhaps 200,000 
souls...’’ Even if allowance is made for the decrease 
in population caused by pestilence and the Pelopon- 
nesian War is not this figure too low? On page 57 we 
read (the italics are mine), 

...The Athenians of the fourth century lived in an 

environment not altogether unlike our own. After 

the brilliant outburst of creative genius and the in- 
tellectual activity of the fifth century, they had quietly 
settled down to be a prosperous commercial and in- 

dustrial community... . 

But even during the fourth century was not agriculture 

still largely the economic basis of Athenian life in spite 

of the growing importance of commerce and industry? 

Does not this statement (58), ‘*...The creative genius 

of the Greek race, in so far as it was still at work, was 

now directed mainly to the creation of capital’’, over- 
emphasize Athenian ‘big business’ and possibly give the 
false impression that the Muses had altogether de- 


serted the city of Pallas Athena? 
BARNARD COLLEGE, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LaRvuE VAN Hook 














